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Nosebleeds Checked 


Female hormone treatment controls nosebleeds due to 
inherited bleeding tendency known as telangiectasia. Doctors 
trying to determine mechanism of the action. 


Ww h en 


NOSEBLEEDS., 


> FREQUENT 
bleeding tendency 


inherited 
called telangiectasia, can be controlled by 


part of an 
female hormone treatment, it from 
results reported by Drs. Henry J. Koch, Jr., 
John S. Lewis of 
and Memorial 


appe irs 


Escher and 
Institute 


George C 
Sloan-Kettering 


Center, New York, in the Journal of the 
{merican Medical Association (Aug. 9). 
The nosebleeds are the most common 
symptom of the condition, but other mu 


cous membranes or the skin may also bleed 
Victims of the 
blood, excrete 


condition vomit or 
spit blood in 


stools, or have brain hemorrhages 


may 
the urine or 

The bleeding may start spontaneously or 
may be started by injury, irritation or con 
Anemia from long-continued loss 
often 
have 


gestion 
of blood results 
condition bled to death 

The condition is not the same as 
other hereditary bleeders’ 
philia, and it is not cancer, although the 


and victims of the 
that 


disease, hemo 


dilated capillary blood vessels and small 
arteries form a kind of tumor on the skin 
and mucous membranes. Inside the nose 


and mouth, these tumors are a brilliant red 
color, but the ones on the skin, as they get 
bigger, turn to violet 


FORESTRY 


Helicopters 


See Front Cover 


> WITH THE forest fire season becoming 
more serious in parts of the West, the, 
versatile helicopter may pick up a few new 
applications 

Already it been used by the 
Service on patrols above dry-hot timberland 
subject to devastating fires. Helicopters also 
have come in handy when it was necessary 
to move men from fire front to an 
other, or when the boss directing fire-fight 
ing activities wanted to get first-hand in 
formation. 

In charge of the Forest Service’s aviation 
and fire-equipment activities, I. C. Funk 
said the big problem now is one of getting 
the “flying windmills.” At present, they 


has Forest 


one 


re scarce 

Aviation has played an important part 
both in fire fighting and in fire spotting. 
World War II Army planes often used as 
ambulances have dispatched smoke-jumpers 
from the sky into strategic fire-fighting 
areas. They also have been used to trans 
port personnel and equipment. 





X-ray and radium treatments, snake 
venom, operations and change of climate 
are among that tried 
unsuccessfully in past this 
condition. 

The tumors usually 
fore the teen age and become more numer- 
ous and more likely to bleed in the third 
and fourth decades of life. 

The New York doctors decided to try a 
female hormone preparation because of a 
long relationship between the nosebleeds 
and the menstrual cycle in one of their 
patients. The nosebleeds started at the time 
when female hormone substances would be 
at lowest level in the cycle, and they became 
much worse and more frequent following 
X-ray-induced menopause. 

The female hormone treatment was suc 
sever 


measures have been 


the to control 


do not show up be 


cessful in reducing the number and 
ity of the nosebleeds in this and four other 
patients. The first patient has not had any 
for a year. Because of the small num 
ber of patients treated so far and the short 


over 


length of time, the doctors call their results 
“preliminary.” They are trying now to de 
termine the mechanism by which the hor 
mone produces its effects in this condition. 
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pot Fires 


Although the Forest Service owns and 
operates 17 of those planes, most of the 
aerial work is done under contract by com 
mercial operators. 

Shown on the cover of this week’s Sctenct 
News Letter is a helicopter scouting a seri 
ous forest blaze in California. Information 
so obtained will aid in planning battle lines 
for checking the raging fire. 

Fire reconnaissance flights and other fire 
watching activities depend upon a Danger 
Rating System which helps rangers keep 
tabs on the moisture in the brush and in 
fallen Wind relative hu 
midity and the period of time since the last 
half-inch rainfall are other factors that are 
worked into the Danger Rating. 

Relative humidity 
portant than temperature in contributing 
toward forest fires. Relative humidities of 
than 20°/, are especially dangerous if 
combined with little rainfall ex- 
tended period. 

The forest fire season in the eastern half 
of the United States comes in the fall and 
spring when dead leaves clutter the ground 


leaves. velocity, 


seems to be more im- 


less 


over an 





and are unprotected by snow. When the 
leaves fall, they also expose the timber 
stand to winds which can spread a fire 
rapidly should one get started. 

In the western half of the continent, ex- 
cept in Arizona and New Mexico, the dan- 
ger period occurs between June and Octo 
ber in southern California, and between 
June and about Sept. 1 in the Northwest. 
The worst fires seem to blaze up in August. 

Fires in Arizona and New Mexico may 
start during a period beginning in early 
May or even late April and ending about 
the middle of July when rains begin to fall. 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 
High Altitude Laboratory 
On California Mountain 


> HIGH LIVING, literally, for the sake of 
science will be possible at America’s highest 
altitude laboratories, accessible the year 
round, on top of Mount Barcroft, Calif. 

Financed by grants totaling $108,000 from 
the National Science Foundation, the Office 
of Naval Research and the Rockefeller Foun 
dation, the White Mountain Research Sta 
tion will be available to any U. S. scientist 
who wants to conduct experiments in re 
gions of little oxygen, intense winter cold 
or lessened atmospheric pressure. 

Observers will live the year round at sta 
tions 10,500 feet and 12,500 feet high. They 
can climb to the peak of White Mountain at 
14,256 feet for special observations. 

A colony of rats and mice live at the 
10,500-foot level. 

Cosmic rays, the effects of high altitude 
on animals, plants and humans, the compo- 
sition of the atmosphere are being studied. 
Physiologists from the University of Califor 
nia have charge of this station, located in the 
midst of Inyo National Forest. (See SNL, 
Oct. 20, 1951.) 
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ELECTRONICS 
Electronic Brain 
Now Mass Produced 


> FOR $62,500 you can get an electronic 
brain with a memory for 102,400 nine-digit 
figures and ability to solve a ten-figure 
mathematical problem in three-thousandths 
of a second. 

It is the first mass-produced, one a 
month, and the lowest-priced, fully-elec 
tronic digital computer available. Offered 
to business and industry as well as to gov- 
ernment and research laboratories, the first 
one produced is being delivered by Elec 
tronic Computer Corporation to Aberdeen 
Proving Ground to compute firing tables 
and test characteristics of rockets, ram-jets 
and guided missiles. 

The computer can take much of the 
drudgery out of record-keeping and data- 
handling for businesses, it is claimed. 

Science News Letter, August 16, 1952 
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ELECTRONICS 


Study Radar 


Science News Letter for August 16, 1952 


“Ghosts” 


Many different things show up on oscilloscope of radar 


set. 


> RADAR CAN “see” any of the follow 
ng things, and all of them can be mistaken 
‘ven by experienced operators for so-called 
‘flying saucers”: 

1. Meteors 

2. Thunderstorms 
. Clouds of raindrops 
. Clouds of insects 
Birds 
Aurora borealis 
Pockets of moisture from discontinuities 

in the atmosphere 

8. Reflections of ground objects by tem 

perature inversions 

9. Balloons. 

The Defense Department has a top scien 
tic group investigating radar reflections, 
trying to determine just what all these 
things look like on a radar scope and trying 
to discover what other physical phenomena 
radar picks up. 

The group is the panel on radar reflec 
tions of the Defense Department's Research 
ind Development Board. It is headed by 
Martin Katzin, scientist with the Naval 
Research Laboratory. 

The full potentialities of radar as a sci 
entific instrument that can see and measure 
what man, with his eyes, cannot see and 
measure are not yet known. This group 
is trying to find out what those potential 
ities are. Its findings should help to dispel 
the mysterious aura around many of the 
unexpected blips which appear on radar 
screens throughout the world. 

The Air Force’s flying saucer project has 
investigated many hundreds of radar sight 
ings that those operating the radar could 
not explain. With the findings from this 
group, most of such sightings in the fu 


Si te Ww 


ture ought to be explicable. 

Some things that appear on a 
screen are still not entirely explained. 
When radar first became seaborne, radar 
men were picking up echoes which they 


radar 


thought were made by the waves of the 
ocean. 

There was, however, no relationship be 
tween the size of the waves and the size 
of the radar echo. 

Scientists have 
that these echoes are the 


tions in the moisture in the air just above 


agreed 
vari 


tentatively 
results of 


now 


e surface of the ocean. Yet they are still 
yt sure. 
Most radarmen are familiar with “clut 


ter” on their scopes. Experts have general 
ideas about clutter, but clutter is so clut 
red that it is hard to separate out all the 
things that might cause it. 
Today there are flying saucers, but in the 
rly days of radar, when it was still top 


Defense Department panel is investigating causes and 
shapes of such mysterious blips. 


secret, scientists had what they called 
“angels.” Scientific papers were written 
with titles such as “Investigation of ‘Angels’ 
on Radar Scopes.” Most of the angels 
turned out to be not from heaven but from 
earth. 

Radar can track enemy planes, it can 
identify friendly planes, it can help planes 
to land. It can also help explain some of 
the mysteries of the earth, such as the 
aurora borealis and thunderstorms. But in 
the opinion of experts it cannot, and does 
not, see flying saucers. 

Science News Letter, August 16, 1952 


ARCHAEOLOGY 
Before Cats, Martens 
Were Egyptian Pets 


> THE ANCIENT Greeks used the little 
fur animal, the marten, as a domestic ani 
mal for a century or more before they kept 
cats. 

This fact was brought to light when Sid 
ney S. Schipper, Toronto furrier and ama 
teur archaeologist, turned his trained ani 
mal-man’s eye to a study of ancient Greek 


art. 
The famous statue-base relief dating 
about 510 B.C., which is known as the 


“Cat-and-Dog Fight,” shows not a cat at 


99 


all but a marten. And the true cat does 
not appear on any Greek monument until 
a hundred years later. Reasons for Mr. 
Schipper’s conclusion are given in a report 
to Archeology (Spring). 

The cat in battle pose was studied by Mr. 
Schipper in a famous painting by Hogarth 
and in modern photographs and compared 
with the Greek relief. The angry cat, he 
points out, takes up its position of defense 
by humping up its back in the middle, 
raising its tail, raising a paw or at least leav 
ing it free for action. The cat’s fur stands 
up and the creature draws back and spits. 

The marten hunches its back near the 
rear, preparing to spring. Instead of draw- 
ing off, the marten edges toward the dog, 
baring its needle-like teeth. The cat's tra 
ditional weapons are its claws, but the 
marten bites. 

The marten has a small, pear-shaped 
head, the cat a much rounder one. The 
cat’s fore legs are long and graceful, the 
marten’s stubby. 

The small animal in the “Cat-and-Dog 
Fight” is really a marten, pronounced Mr. 
Schipper. He finds further evidence to 
support his conclusion in the history of the 
cat. The animal was imported into Greece 
from Egypt where it was a sacred animal 
protected by laws demanding death for 
violation of the cat's sacred person. 

“It is difficult to believe,” Mr. Schipper 
comments, “that any Athenian would risk 
such a rare a fight with a 
powerful hunting dog.” 

Knowledge that the animal was not an 
ordinary cat but a vicious killing marten 
lends more interest to the relief which can 
be seen as an arena in which each animal 
has its backers who are placing bets on their 


possession in 


tavorite. 
Science News Letter, August 16, 1952 





NOT CAT, BUT MARTEN—The “cat” portrayed in this cat-and-dog fight 


is really a marten. 


Close examination of its tail and the method of arching 


as compared with modern cats shows the difference between the two 


kinds of household pets. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 


News Lerrer for 


Aid Hay Fever Victims 


nation’s millions of hay 


> MANY OF tl 


erites are now taking their annual treks 
to ragweed-tree egions Ol the north to 
scape the pollens that bring them misery 
Years ago this was all they could do. To 
day sprays, “shots” and drugs make it po 
ible for them to stay at home in comfort 
Che sprays for killing the ragweed 
Many communities conduct ragweed con 
trol campaigns every spring and summer 
Sprays of a different kind may also b 
ed by the hay fever sufferer to clear his 
tufly nose, but most hay fever specialists in 
edical profession agree that best treat 
nt consists of immunizing “shots” plu 
itinistamine « y 
Experienc f rites know that tl 
ho uM t given in the spring, so that 
nough tolerance can be built up to witl 
tand the pollen blowing about at this t 
veal But tl shots” help even when 
rted during the hay fever season 
Hay f fT I should sec docto 
oth to get thi itment and to find out 
I nti vill pive hin St 
ref and | to tak While so ) 


ENGINEERING 


drugs can be bought at the drug stor« 


ithout a prescription, it is wiset and sate 


doctor which one to 


hind out trom your 
ret ind how much to take. 


Overdosing with them, which may tempt 
desperate hay feverite, is dangerous fot 
invone. The hay feverite must guard 
igainst special danger from them Phe 


drugs do not keep the pollen from entering 


they relieve the nasal 


tl though 
If the patient is not getting 1m 


junizing treatment, the “shock” organ af 


¢ nose, 


symptoms 


fected by the pollens may change from th« 


nose to lower in th ithing tract ane 
vuse asthma. 

Hay feverites are usually advised to keep 
wav from drafts and breezes that stir up 
lust and pollen and to avoid chilling An 


conditioning which filters out pollen and 


dust is helpful, but if it cools the air too 
uch, it may make the hay feverite mor 
iiserable. His ability to react to the chilling 
rocess is altered and a sudden drop in tem 
| ture iy Cause ibnormal swelling 0 
ssues in the nose with consequent stufhiness 
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Landslide Problem 


THAT block American 


non than genera 


> LANDSLIDES 


highways, far more com 


elieved, are a difficult problem for roa 
ngineers in many sections of the count 
The term landslide usually refers to 

rapid movement of earth from side en 


bankments of roadside cuts, but can also 


refer to slow motion movements in which 
earth gradually slips from roadsides onto 


Both 


ture to highway departments and often 


the paving caus¢ a major expendi 
lot of inconvenience to the traveling public 
Analysis of title of Bulletin 


19 issued by the Highway Researcl 


Landslides,” 
Board, 
Copies ot the 
obtained from the Board, 


National Research Coun 


reports on this problem 


bulletin may be 
ifhliated with the 
cil, in Washington 


Landslides are not highway problems in 


the flat sections of the United States, but 
they are quite common in a mountainous 
state like West Virginia. R. F. Baker of 
the West Virginia Road Commission esti 
mates that approximately 1,000 landslides 


‘ 


have occurred on his state’s 31,000 miles 
primary and secondary roads 
elimination and _ control 


to eliminate the land 


He discusses 


methods. One wavy 


slide problem is to relocate the road. An 


other involves the removal of the landslide 


Control methods include 


retaining devices 


cribbing, retaining walls and 


in whole or part 


the construction of such 


is buttresses, 


piling 
lo determine the best measures to be 
undertaken in preventing landslides, studies 


tl 


o underlying 


, _ 
| ‘ ' ' 
should “ mace ! 


lead 


. , 
Carock OT oil, seepa ge Strata 


stable 

' 
ing into the area, tl topography of the 
ground surface, and the types of soils in 
ind adjacent to the n 
Where there is evidence of an 
] 


oving ar 
earth 


yvvement and a possible landslide, an anal 


be made, Mr. Baker 


| taken. 


numerous solutions that can b 


and the prob] 


indicates, 


ysis should 


to determine steps to be There are 
satisfactorily 


ipplied, em can be reduced to 
probl n mh economics 
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TECHNOLOGY 
Machine Talks to Itself 
While Turning Out Parts 


> A MILLING chine that talks to itself 
may soon be talked about in industrial 

circies 
The machine, d eloped at the Massa 
chusetts Institute of Technology, is given in 
| tape regarding the piece 


structions on codec 


milled. Coded numbers are used on 


to D 


the tape and can be derived directly from 


speciications on the part to be worked. 


\s work progresses on the piece, the ma 


chine “talks to itself” by exchanging in 
formation between its power and decoding 
groups of servomechanisms to make sure 
that the part is milled just right. Servo 
mechanisms ar control devices that became 
prominent during World War II Phey 


fugust 16, 1952 


have been used to control radar and ship 
board guns, and some industrial operations. 

The machine does in minutes many tasks 
that usually take hours. Its control system 
especially is attractive to machine tool ap 
plications because the coded instructions to 


the machine can be of great precision. (Sex 


SNL, Dec. 1, 1951.) 

Used tapes can be stored and duplicate 
parts can be milled, whenever needed. The 
tape simply is run through the machine again. 

Engineers at MIT’s Servomechanisms Re 
search Laboratory developed the machine 
under contract with the Air Materiel Com 
mand at the Wright-Patterson Air Base. 
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PHILOLOGY 
Science Publication Uses 
International Language 


> THE LATEST developments in_ spec 
troscopy are being distributed world-wide in 
publication that uses the new interna 


language, Interlingua. 
Cleveland of the Illinois 


auxiliary 
Forrest F. 


uional 

Prot. 
Institute of Technology’s spectroscopy lab 
ratory in Chicago has issued four numbers 
written in the 


by a group 


t “Spectroscopta molecular 


nternational language devised 


f linguists after a quarter century of re 
each. 

Science News Letter, August 16, 1952 
ELECTRONICS 


“‘Flea-Power” Radio 
Transmits 500 Miles 


>» A “FLEA-POWER” portable radio trans 
nitter-receiver that send its dits and 
las over a 500-mile range has been designed 
ind built by amateur radioman Louis D 
Breetz of Washington, D. C. 

Using only two tubes, one for the trans 
mitter and one for the receiver, the radio 
neasures about 6 by 5'4 by 4 inches. Mr. 
Breetz reported that his little station puts 
mut about 0.85 watt, but that it can trans 
nit at least 500 miles on frequencies from 
7.0 to 7.3 megacycles. 

The miniature station has no power sup 
ply of its own. sort of 
parasite, consuming 
radio sets or car radios through a 
that plugs into the power-audio tube socket 


can 


Instead, it acts as a 


power from home 


cable 


if the conventional sets. 
To satisfy his 
vattage rig, Mr. Breetz 


desire to work a low 


“whipped up” his 


ittle station over a_ period of several 

vonths. But actually a skilled amateur 

ould put the set together in four or five 
] 


ours, Mr. Breetz estimated. 


\ wiring diagram and a technical de 


ription of the baby set appear in OST 
Aug.), a magazine for radio hams. 

Science News Letter, August 16, 1952 
MEDICINE 


TB Drug Causes 
Allergic Skin Rash 


> THE NEW 
hich contains 
lay cause an allergic type of skin eruption 
om contact with it, Dr. James W. Jordon 
f the University of Buffalo, N. Y., School 
f Medicine warns 
He reports what he 
first such the Journal 
Medical (Aug. 2). The cas 
curred in a pharmaceutical chemist 


tuberculosis 


hydrazid 


medicine for 


isonicotinic acid 


believes to be th 
case 1n {merican 
{ssociation 
occur in doctoi a 


Other such cases may 


urses, pharmacists and patients, so Dr 
Jordon warns physicians to suspect it when 
“in rashes appear in anyone having con 
ct with this drug 
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ALL GLASS AIRPLANE—An artist's conception of how a plane would look 
if built from heat-resistant glass able to withstand the searing temperatures 
encountered at ultrasonic speeds. 


AERONAUTICS 


Propose Glass Airplane 


Thermal barrier met at ultrasonic speeds might be 


penetrated by plane made of glass plastic laminate. 


Most 


metals would melt at such high speeds. 


> A GLASS AIRPI 
terrific heat encountered at speeds far abo 
that of sound is now proposed 
It would | 


but of glass fiber held together with a suit 


] 
| 


c made not of 


able resin, a glass plastic laminate. 


The proposal comes from Thomas | 
Piper of Northrop Aircraft, Inc., Hawthorne, 
Calif. Such glass, he states, appears able to 
withstand the searing skin friction tempera 
ture generated in  ultra-high-speed flight 
much better than most metals used in to 
day’s aircraft At such high speeds, most 
metals would melt to flabbiness and the c1 


would be roasted. 


Conquering the thermal barrier 1s 


out problem for aviation engineers int 
ested in planes of the future to travel at 


perhaps 2,000 miles an hour. Fear of the 


sonic barrier, long thought to exist at the 
speed of sound, is a thing of the past 


cause several types ol planes have flown at 
velocities equal to and above that t which 


sound travels. 


Xt sea level sound travels at around 760 


miles an hour High ibove the earth, wher 


has so far been broken, 


the sonic barrier 
sound travels at about 660 miles an hou 
Most supersonic speeds made by airplanes 
ire secret, but one is claimed to have flown 
at nearly twice the speed of sound 

Now aeronautical engineers are looking 


forward to planes that will fly two to fi 

times faster than the speed of sound, speeds 
in the hypersonic region. The principal 
barrier is the destructive heat created by skin 
friction at such high speeds, known as th« 


thermal barrier. 


ANE to withstand the 


ordinary glass, 


\t three times sound’s speed, the friction 
between the surface of the plane and the sur 
rounding air produces a 600-degree Fahren 
heit heat; at five times, the temperature may 
reach 1,600 degrees. 

Glass laminates, made of fiber glass and 
bonding resins, have various applications 
Experimental wings for airplanes have been 
made of this construction material, as have 
one-piece boats. 

For his glass airplane Mr. Piper suggests 
that polyester is the resin now commonly 
used in glass plastic laminates, with phe 
nolics, silicones and melamines also used 
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MEDICINE 
Cross-Breed Viruses 
For Polio Protection 


> CROSS-BREEDING OF polio viruses in 
the hope of developing a breed that can pro 
tect humans against poliomyelitis, or infan 
tile paralysis, will be tried under the dire 
tion of Dr. Hattie E. Alexander of Columbia 
York. 


She and her associates will try to chang 


University, New 


ne type of polio virus into another, less vin 
ulent but protecting type, and they will try 
growing one polio virus type in the pres 
This 


latter approach, it is pointed out, changes 


ence of another, but dead, polio virus 


some inherited characteristics in bacteria and 

and may do the same for the polio virus. 
The research will be supported by the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 
Science News Letter, August 16, 1952 
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Study Bomb Effects 


Much time must pass before long-term effects of atomic 


bombardment will be known. 


Studies to continue into the 


second generation of those exposed to the radiations. 


> SEVEN YEARS after the first atomx 


bomb raid at Hiroshima, scientists still have 


not discovered all the long-term effects of 
the dread weapon upon human beings. 


Three nations are now building bombs. 


The U.S. is soon to test its first H-bomb, 


advertised as 1,000 times as powerful as th 


Hiroshima bomb. It has a stock pile of 
A-bombs, the most recent models being 
many times more powerful than _ the 


original 
The Atom 


established by our 


Bomb Casualty Commission, 
government to discover 
the long-range effects of the bombs which 
dgopped on Hiroshima six years ago and 
dropped on Nagasaki three 
later, is still carrying on research in Japan, 
with all the 

It is looking into the effects of radio 


which days 


answers not yet in 


activity on the birth rate, on cataracts of 


the eves, on diseases of the blood and on 


many other things Since studies aré¢ 
planned to go into the second generation, 
many years will pass before the ultimate 


effects of the first two A-bombs dropped in 
war will be known 

Aug. 6 is not the anniversary of the first 
atomic explosion. That happened on July 
16, at Alamogordo, N. Mex. The free 
world’s top physicists and the top military 
men in charge of the Manhattan Dizistrict, 
who had developed the bomb, watched in 


as the controls were set It 


some suspense 
worked 

Since that time, more than 30 atomic ex 
plosions have been set off, at Bikini, at 
Eniwetok, in Nevada, and at least one in 
Russia These have been, almost literally, 
“shots heard round the world.” Radioactive 
particles from all of them disperse very 
thinly throughout the atmosphere, and 
drift from west to east with the prevailing 
winds high over our heads. In this way, 
probably. we detected evidence of the first 
Russian explosion 

Some people have still not given up hope 
of arriving at a successful method for con 
trolling the war uses of atomic energy. A 
committee on which Dr. J. Robert Oppen 
heimer, father of the A-bomb, is 
has been organized by the State Depart 
ment to look into the present possibilities 
of control of all weapons, including the 
conventional and the unconventional 

While bomb production ever increases, 
the use of a controlled chain 
the production of useful power is also being 
developed. Atomic submarines and planes 


are under construction. The British atomic 


serving 


reaction for 


energy laboratories were, for the first time, 
lighted by Several large 
corporations are 


atomk 
engaged in building re 


pe wer. 





actors for the production of commercial 
pow ct. 
The 
ind used for the first time seven years ago, 
is still in its infancy. We still stand at the 

beginning of the atomic era. 
Science News Letter, August 16, 1952 


power unleashed by the scientists 


BIOCHEMISTRY 
Enzyme Research Shows 
How Life Process Works 


> HOW LIFE works is being learned from 
research with enzyme chemicals such as 


that reported by Prof. David E. Green of the 
Enzyme Institute, 
Second International 


University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wis.. at the 
Congress of Biochemistry in Paris 
Enzymes all work so closely together that 
until recent years it was impossible to sepa 
from 


the system and 


rate an enzyme its system without de 


stroving both the enzyme. 
~ 


Now, Prof. Green pointed out, scientists 
have developed methods of extracting living 
enzyme systems from tissues and studying 
them outside the body 


They can even begin to put the 
sick together into a system. In doing this 
they can literally rn how life 


' ' 
Science News Letter, August 16, 1952 


enzymes 


works. 


SURGERY 


. comes 








® RADIO 


Saturday, August 23, 1952, 3:15-3:30 p.m., EDT 
“Adventures in Science,” with Watson Davis, 

director of Science Service, over the CBS Radio 

Network. Check your local CBS station. 

Dr. Alexander Gode, director of research for 
the International Auxiliary Language Associa- 
tion, and Mrs. Mary Bray, executive secretary 
of IALA, discuss “International Language.” 





BIOCHEMISTRY 
Itchy Feet Caused by 
Shoe Lining Chemical 


> SOME CASES of itchy feet with 
cracked, blistered and oozing skin come 
from a chemical used in the rubber adhe 


sive that holds some shoe linings together. 
This was the cause of foot trouble in 24 
cases seen during the past year by Drs. 


Irvin H. Blank and Owen G. Miller at 
Harvard Medical School and the Massa 
chusetts General Hospital. Dr. Miller is 


Salem, Ore. 

The chemical that was most frequently 
the cause of the condition in their patients 
antioxidant, monobenzyl ether of 
hydroquinone. Some of the patients were 
specifically sensitive to other rubber anti 
oxidants and accelerators. 

In their report to the Journal of the 
{merican Medical Association (Aug. 9), 
the two doctors advise other physicians to 
suspect an allergic hypersensitivity to some 
ingredient in the when a patient 
with a skin eruption on the feet. 
Such conditions may otherwise be mistaken 
for athlete’s foot, bacterial infections or 
other inflammatory skin conditions. 
Science News Letter, August 16, 1952 


now in 


was an 


shoes 


Speech Regained Quickly 


> THE PATIENT who has to have his 
larynx, or voice box, removed can usually 
talk “quite well” at the end of one month 
of training, Dr. Nathaniel M. Levin of 


Miami, 


imerican 


Fla., reports 1n the Journal of the 
Medical Association (Aug. 2). 


Dr. Levin has operated on such patients 


ind has served their instructor in Vet 
erans Administration, county and _ private 
hospitals in the Greater Miami area. 

The number of patients undergoing a 
total removal of the larynx is increasing 
yearly because surgical techniques now 
issure from 50°% to 60°% of five-year, and 
longer, cures of those afflicted with cancer 
of the larynx, and many attain a normal 
life expectancy, Dr. Levin points out. 


Instead of being in the hospital eight to 
12 weeks, as formerly, patients undergoing 
this operation now can leave the hospital 
within 10 to 14 days, Dr. Levin states. And 
using an larynx, pa- 
tients nowadays are taught to speak by 


| “burping.” 


instead of artificial 


swallowing air anc 


He is taught how to use the diaphragm, 
esophagus, pharynx and other organs to 
One-syllable 
readily be managed with one swallow of 
air. Later, a sequence of syllables can be 
produced with an equal volume of air. 
Words of more than one syllable are then 
attempted, long words being broken into 
their component parts. A series of short 
words are then combined into simple sen 
tences, with the emphasis on clarity and 
sharp, clear diction. 

At the end of two weeks, the student 
can make nearly all of the fundamental 


produce sounds. words can 


sounds, say short words and combine 
words into simple sentences. During the 
next three or four weeks the effort is 


directed toward polishing the speech and 
eliminating various defects. 

The air swallowing becomes almost a re 
flex habit and speech may, with practice, 
become so nearly normal that no one can 
tell that the patient has lost his larynx. 

Science News Letter, August 16, 1952 
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GALAPAGOS TORTOISES—Smallest of these scarce specimens now in the 

National Zoological Park weighs 250 pounds, while the tortoise on which 

Miss Joyce Grissom of Washington sits weighs about 400 pounds. The two 
tortoises are a gift from Ecuador. 


METEOROLOGY 


Climate Change Foreseen 


> “THERE IS a possibility of a quite appre 
ciable permanent change in the world’s cli 
mate in the next 25 to 50 years,” Dr. C. E. P. 
Brooks, British meteorologist, told a meet 
ing of U. S. Weather Bureau experts in 
Washington. 

If the present trend continues, he said, the 
world will warm up to such an extent that 
it will have important economic and political 
effects. However, he said, variations in the 
iverage temperatures between one year and 
the next are now sometimes greater than the 
permanent change that could take place over 
25 to 50 years. 

Dr. Brooks pointed out that the world’s 
glaciers and the arctic ice pack have been 
retreating for the past 100 years. If this re 
treat continues, he said, then the climatic 
hanges he predicts will come about. 

Dr. Brooks said that, in 1000 A.D., Norse 
nen who colonized Greenland were able to 
grow crops and to become self-sustaining on 
those crops. While he did not see the ice 
etreating to quite this extent, he thought 
the climatic changes would have an advan 
ageous effect on Canada’s already booming 
‘conomy and on other northern parts of the 


vorld. 

The glaciers are now, he declared, at their 
arthest stage of retreat since 1650. Fur 
hermore, he said, such a process, once 


tarted, is hard to stop. Yet it could be 
topped by a few very cold and snowy win 


ers occurring in succession. 


Along with the change in temperature, 
Dr. Brooks said there would be a tendency 
for more frequent dry years to occur. 

If the Greenland and arctic ice were to 
melt away entirely, which is doubtful, he 
said, the waters of the oceans would rise 
about ten feet, thus cutting back the land 
areas of the world. 
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AGRICULTURE 
Increase Sugar 
In Sugar Beets 


> GROWTH - REGULATING SPRAYS, 
such as maleic hydrazide, may prove useful 
in increasing the sugar concentration of 
sugar beets if applied shortly before har 
vesting, Dr. David Ririe, University of Cali 
fornia agronomist, reported at the Annual 
Sugar Beet Day held in Davis. 

Low sugar concentrations at harvest, Dr. 
Ririe stated, may be due to continued active 
growth or to excessive seed stalk production 
by the plants. This tends to use up sugars 
the rather than 
storing them in the roots. 

Such a situation is particularly true when 


manufactured in leaves 


sugar beets are growing under conditions 
of ample nitrogen supply and _ relatively 
warm night temperatures, or under condi- 
tions which tend to produce bolting. 
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AERONAUTICS 
Propeller Feathered 
When Engine Fails 


> AIRPLANE CRASHES may be reduced 
in the future by an automatic control sys 
tem that feathers the propeller blades when 
an engine fails. 

The automatic propeller feathering system 
warns the pilot with signal lights when an 
engine fails. At the same time, it begins to 
turn the propeller blades so they face into 
the wind. 

That reduces drag on the plane and may 
mean the difference between a safe flight 
and a catastrophe. If the propeller blades 
are not feathered, they act as a windwill, 
creating considerable resistance and serious], 
hampering flight. 

Sometimes engines fail at the most criti 
cal times in flight. An engine may go dead 
during take-off, for instance, when a plane 
needs all the power it can muster to lift it 
self off the ground. Under those circum- 
stances, the pilot has to act quickly. 

It would take him a few moments to see 
which engine was stopping, and then a few 
more moments to get the propeller feath 
ered. Sometimes all that cannot be done 
before the blades begin “windmilling” and 
start slowing down the plane. 

Invented by Lawrence J. Bordelon of San 
Diego, Calif., the automatic system should 
relieve the pilot of that bit of work during 
emergencies when his attention is needed 
elsewhere. The patent was given number 
2,605,849 and was assigned to Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp., by its inventor. 

Science News Letter, August 16, 1952 


PALEONTOLOGY 
Discover Rare Fossil, 
Ten-Rayed Starfish 


> DISCOVERY OF an extremely rare 
fossil, a 10-rayed starfish that lived about 
325,000,000 years ago, has been reported by 
Prof. John W. Wells of the Cornell Uni 
versity geology department, Ithaca, N. Y. 

The only other specimen of this species 
is a fragment in the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York. 

The find was made five miles east of the 
Cornell campus by two graduate students 
looking for snakes on Mt. Pleasant in the 
Cascadilla Creek valley. 

Three of the 10 rays in the Cornell fossil 
are complete and it is nearly seven inches 
in diameter. Another rarity is the small 
round disk known as the madreporite or 
sieve plate which is preserved with the 
fossil. The starfish lived in the Devonian 
period, or Age of Fishes, in the Paleozoic 
Era. 

The species was named Ptilonaster Prin- 
ceps in 1868 by James Hall. The fragment 
he described has only three rays, one com- 
plete. The sharp angle between these, how- 
ever, showed that the species had more 
than the usual five rays. 

Science News Letter, August 16, 1952 











PHYSICS 


Needs “Middle Aged” 
Water to Check Dating 


> DO YOU have any water lying around 
the house that is at least five but not more 
than 20 years old Such “middle-aged 
iter is badly needed by a scientist at the 
University of Chi igo t check on ol 
iclear 1 ircl 
Hie has a me vly-developed method f 
dating sa iples or water and wants t test 
its accuracy. His method is based on 
ring the unt of radioactive tritiu 
eh y isotope of hydrogen, present 
nple lo check it. Dr. Willard F. Libby, 
professor ol istry it the universit 
Institute for Nuclear Studies, would like 
irately known 
Best place for finding such an ame t 
n a hot water heating system of t p 
installed more than |5 years ago in I 
t water recirculates and has not 
nged. Othe possibl sources for 
ounts of accurately dated water re old 
fire extinguishers coolers using recirculated 
ter and containers of water stuc \\ 
tti nd g ig 
With the water-dating method, Dr. Libby 
hopes to d lop a scale for uring th 
ige ol ter iccurate and reliable as the 
me ft ig rci ieologic il ret ll sing 
rbon j Natural occurring tritium ! 
ults from bombardment of nitrogen in the 
upper atmosphere by nuclear particl It 
is present in extremely minute quantities in 
water. Even in 30 gallons, the amount of 
tritiu obtainable would be too sm 1] ) 
ighed and its presence could be detected 
C,eiger counter 
Science News Letter, August 16, 1952 
VETERINARY MEDICINE 
Hog Disease Symptoms 
Like Foot and Mouth Ill 
> VESICULAR EXANTHEMA, hog di 
“ase that has caused the Secretary of Agri 
ilture to proclaim a state of emergency 
ind has brought a quarantine affecting 16 
tates, has symptoms very much like those 
foot and with disease. In fact, eacl 
7. ] ist De tested to make ire that 
ilar exanthema and not foot ane 
lisea And that is one of tl 
I I ns tor present official and ut 
hecial rwcern about the disease 1 agi 
tural Quartel 
Th symptoms include blisters al 
e hoot and between the toes and on 
snout and ostril 
Concern 1s also felt because June 16 olf 
his year was the first time this hog diseas 
ypeared anywhere in the nation outside of 
California | virus of the disease | 
n known there for about 20 years. Th 
udden and rapid spread is disturbing 
he cause of this spread has not been 
ced positively, but officials suspect it is 
rough garbage fed to hogs. For that rea 
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son officials now require that pork used as 
garbage to feed other hogs must be thor 
oughly cooked. Heating kills the virus 

This hog disease does not spread to hu 
they 
farmers 
loss because the porkers go off 


mans, even if eat meat from infected 
hogs. But 
financial 

feed 
quire considerable extra food to bring them 


may suffer considerable 


thei while sick, lose weight and re 


back to marketable weight 


\ state of emergency has been declared 
Agriculture Brannan to get 
the eradication program 


The disease h is appeared in one or more 


by Secretary of 
funds for 


counties of the following states: Alabama, 
Arizona, California, Georgia, Illinois, lowa, 
Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska. New Jersey. 
New York, Ohio, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Washington and Wyoming. 
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BIOCHEMISTRY 


Antibiotic Stops 
Acne Complications 


> ENCOURAGING 


inary trials of a 


RESULTS in prelim 


new antibiotic medicine for 
germ diseases are reported by Drs. Fordyce 
R. Heilman, Wallace | Herrell, William 
FE. Wellman and Joseph E. Geraci of the 


Mavo Clinic, Rochester, Minn 


The new antibiotic is known as erythro 
vein and also as ilotycin It comes trom 
in organism called Streptomyces erythreus 
the latter word referring to the color red. 
It was discovered by Dr. ]. M. McGuire 
ind co-workers at Eli Lilly & Company, 


Indianapolis. 
One of the patients who got some of the 


antibiotic 1-year-old man who 


new was a 
had a badly infected skin with abscesses 
under the skin complicating the acne. With 


in a few days after treatment with erythro 
mycin the skin infection showed pro 
nounced improvement He subsequently 
was able to have a sandpaper treatment 
for the acne. 

Erythromycin has so far been given by 
mouth. A form suitable for injection into 
the veins will, it is hoped, become available 
in the near future. 

The antibiotic does not seem to have any 
serious toxic effects. Some patients had 
digestive disturbance, nausea and vomiting 
when maximum dosages were given 


Erythromycin is much like penicillin in 
In addition, it is effec 
organism that 
It has “remarkable activ 
ity” against a group of germs belonging to 
Included in 


the germs it attac ks 


tive against the causes 


1 


vhooping cough 
the Corynebacterium family 
this group are the germs of diphtheria and 
of some diseases of sheep, horses and cattle 
The Mayo suggest that it 
be tried in these infections. 


doctors should 
cases of 
Some germs may gradually become re 
sistant to this antibiotic 
The trials of antibiotic in more 
than 40 cases were reported in the Proceed 
ngs of the Staff Mectings of the Mayo Clini 
16). 


new 


the new 


(July 
Science News Letter, August 16, 1952 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 
Warn on Danger 
Of Cleaning Fluid 


> HOUSEWIVES AND others who do dry 
cleaning at home should be careful if they 
use cleaning compounds containing carbon 
tetrachloride. 

These have the advantage of being non 
flammable, so the fire danger is avoided. But 
if the fumes are inhaled or the fluid is ac 
cidentally swallowed the chemical may caus« 
rapid poisoning. 

This warning comes from the New York 
City Board of Health which requires that 
such cleaning compounds be labelled with 
special warnings against misuse. 

The early symptoms of carbon 
chloride poisoning can be headache, nausea, 
Con 


tetra 


vomiting, loss of appetite or jaundice. 
tinued exposure to the chemical can damags 
the liver and kidneys and may result in 
death. Different individuals have varying 
susceptibilities to carbon tetrachloride. 

What makes one person seriously ill may 
Petr 


sons who have been taking alcohol are par 


not have the same effect on another. 


ticularly susceptible to the poisonous effects 
of carbon tetrachloride 

Other factors which determine the degree 
of damage carbon tetrachloride may cause 1s 
the amount inhaled, the size of the room in 
which it is used and the amount of ventila 
tion in the room. 

“Cleaning compounds containing carbon 
tetrachloride must not be used in confined 
spaces or in rooms with the windows closed, 
but should be used in well ventilated rooms 
where inhalation of the toxic chemical can 
be avoided,” warns Dr. John F. Mahoney, 
New York City Health. 
‘In addition cleaning compounds as well as 


Commissioner of 


other poisonous chemicals and potent drugs 
should be kept away from children.” 
Science News Letter, August 16, 1952 


CHEMISTRY 


Gas Detector Tells 
Of Chlorine Leaking 


> A QUICK-ACTING chlorine gas detector 
has been invented to warn truck drivers and 
leaks in 
bottles and to give them time to repair the 


warehouse watchmen of chlorine 

leaks before serious accidents occur. 
Invented by Carl Sundstrom of Syracuse, 
N. Y., and assigned to the Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corporation, the device continuously 
samples air from around the bottoms of the 
chlorine containers. When it chlo 
rine, a test strip changes color, warning the 
truck driver or the watchman of a leak. The 
device was granted patent number 2,606,101. 
Science News Letter, August 16, 1952 
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MEDICINE 


New Medicine for 
Parkinson’‘s Disease 


> SOME PATIENTS with Parkinson's 
disease, also called paralysis agitans and, 
popularly, shaking palsy, may soon be get 
ting a trial of a new medicine, W-483, fol 
owing reports on it by Drs. William H. 
Timberlake and Robert S. Schwab of Har 
vard Medical School and Massachusetts 
General Hospital, Boston. 

The new medicine is called Parsidol in 
Europe, Lysivane in the British Common 
wealth, and W-483 by the Boston doctors. 
Chemically, it is (diethyl amino-propyl)-N 
dibenzoparathiazine hydrochloride. 

The Boston doctors tried this new medi 
cine in a group of patients coming to the 
out-patient department of the hospital about 
once a month and also in a group of pri 
ate patients who saw their physicians or 
called them on the phone much oftener. 

In the out-patient group 19°, improved 
on the new drug, compared to 53°, of the 
private patients. The difference, apparently, 
vas because adjusting the dotage and chang 
ng from the drug the patient had been 
getting could be done more satisfactorily 
when the doctor could see the patient regu 
larly and oftener than once a month. 

In the case of one patient cited, it took 11 
veeks to reach a dosage schedule that gave 
n “excellent result.” And in this case it 
was found that the patient had to take 
Artane and Dexedrine with W-483. In fact, 
the doctors state in their report to the Neu 
England Journal of Medicine (July 17), 
W-483 was “most efficient when combined 
vith other drugs.” 

Science News Letter, August 16, 1952 


PUBLIC HEALTH 
Modernize Your Battle 
Against Household Flies 


> BE SCIENTIFIC and modern in your 
hght against mosquitoes and flies this sea 
m. Of course you want to get rid of these 
pesky and potentially disease-carrying nui 
sances. Many householders are using DDT 
but do not know the most efficient way to 
se it. And many forget that sanitation 
nd cleanliness are also needed to keep 
down flies. Garbage should be kept covered 
nd disposed of at least twice a week in hot 
eather because flies breed in it. Wash 
garbage cans thoroughly after emptying. 
Both DDT space sprays, such as the fa 
iliar aerosol bombs, and DDT residual 
sprays are recommended for use in homes 
1d summer cottages. But they are used 
fferently. Here are directions from the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture: 
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To clear rooms of flies, also mosquitoes, 
close doors and windows and use aerosols 
containing DDT, pyrethrum, or both. The 
mist given off is extremely effective for an 
immediate kill of the insects present, but it 
does not have a lasting effect. Open the 
room after flies and mosquitoes are killed. 

Then use a 5°% DDT residual oil spray. 
The residue of DDT left after the spray 
dries kills flies that walk or rest on surfaces 
that have been sprayed. To kill flies before 
they can enter the house, spray outside 
surfaces where they gather—doors, door 
frames and doorsteps, porches, screens and 
garbage pails. The spray can be applied to 
both sides of the screen by brushing on 
with a paint brush, if desired. This is a 
convenient way to treat kitchen window 
screens and prevent the spray from drifting 
through utensils. 
Outside surfaces may need spraying every 
2 to 4 weeks. 

Science News Letter, August 16, 1952 


onto food : or cooking 


ELECTRONICS 
Home Radio Prints 
Circuits on Plastic 


> SMALLER, LIGHTER and more rug 
ged home radios are predicted as a result 
of a new production process that prints 
complicated radio wiring right on the plas 
tic chassis while tube sockets are being 
bored. 

A thin pattern of copper substitutes for 
the usual radio wiring layout in a Motorola 
radio set. The thin strips, each represent 
ing a wire, are applied to the chassis by 
machine so that virtually all hand-solder 
ing is eliminated. Tubes and other parts 
are then plugged into the sets. 

Several thousand radios, mass-produced 
by the process, have been field tested al 
ready. Results show that the process can be 
adapted safely to portable radios and even 
tually to television sets. 

Printed circuits became a reality in World 
War II's proximity fuze. Today they are 
working in some amplifiers, transmitters, 
receivers, TV sets and hearing aids. 

Science News Letter, August 16, 1952 


CHEMISTRY 


Cashew Nut Shell Binds 
Pigments to Fabrics 


> TWO SCIENTISTS at the University of 
Bombay have found that the lowly cashew 
nut shell can be used to bind color pigments 
to fabrics. 

The shells yield a liquid resin that mixes 
with ethyl cellulose to form a binder that 
keeps the powdered coloring particles from 
rubbing off. Other binders are used through 
out the world to get the same results. 

Details of their experiments were re 
ported by K. K. Patni and S. R. Ramachan 
dran to the Council of Scientific and Indus 
trial Research, New Delhi, India. 

Science News Letter, August 16, 1952 
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ACOUSTICS 
Like Bats, Mice Hear 
High-Pitched Sound 


> SOME KINDS of mice can hear sounds 
too high to be detected by 
Lee R. Dice and Elizabeth Barto of the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, find 

The mice they tested were deermice and 


human ears, 


juniper-mice belonging to the genus Pero 
myscus. Some of them could hear ultra 
sonic sounds of about the same frequency 
range as those used by bats for their radar 
Whether these mice 


squeaks as high as 


like navigation aid. 
can make _ ultrasonic 
those they can hear is not yet known. 

The peromyscus 
moves its ears when exposed to a sudden 


mouse almost always 


sound. It was by watching for these ea: 
movements that the 
when the mouse heard a sound in the ultra 
sonic range. As a check, they plugged the 
ears of the mice with cotton soaked in 
Vaseline. 
were then greatly reduced. 

Mice that were conditioned to respon 
to sound by touching a pencil to avoid an 
electric shock coming with the 
touched the pencil and moved their ears to 


scientists could tell 


Responses to ultrasonic sound 


sound, 


the sound at ultrasonic frequencies as well 
as at sound heard by human ears. 

Epileptic deermice that go into convul 
sions when they hear some kinds of sounds, 
such as that of jingling keys, went into 
“dashing seizures” or strong convulsions at 
sounds of the same ultrasonic ranges and 
pressures that made other mice twitch their 
ears. 

The experiments showing that some mice 
can hear ultrasonic sounds are reported in 
detail in the journal Science (Aug. 1). 
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TECHNOLOGY 
High Temperature Fiber 
Of Alumina and Sand 


> A NEW fiber, made of aluminum oxide 
and sand, that can 
high temperatures is being manufactured 
by the Carborundum Company, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 

Called “Fiberfrax,” it is fine enough to bx 
used in highly specialized papers or as a 


withstand extremely 


superfilter. 

The manufacture of this vitreous alumi 
num silicate involves the same type of elec 
tric furnace melting that produces alumi 
num oxide abrasives, and the production 
equipment requires no critical materials. 

At the present 
fiber is finding applications 
perature insulation in combustion and ex 


time, the new ceramic 


as high tem 


haust systems of jet engines. It can replace 
or be combined with asbestos. It can be 
bonded into insulating panels that will both 
As a filter it 
can improve the efhciency of gas and fume 
filtration. 


resist fire and deaden sound. 
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Weather in a Dishpan 


Circulation of a hemisphere’s weather is duplicated in 


an aluminum dishpan in the laboratory. 


Rotating “weather 


bowl” studies will help show what makes tomorrow's weather. 


By WADSWORTH LIKELY 


> “ALL OUTDOORS” is being cut down 
1 nd yuught inside the laboratory 
t veather of half a hemisphere, o 
le f imile thereof, can be du 
ited in a inch aluminum dishpan 
\ 30-vear-o cientist, Dr. Dave Fultz, ts 
ponsib] H has successfully accon 
shed what \ ther n have dreamed 
for year onstruction of a laboratory 
lel for studying atmospheric phenom 
na under controlled conditions 
Wi lishpan, Dr. Fultz can do fun 
ental research into what mak oO 
ther. It promises long strides in unde 
ding weather processes. 
In t past, it was thought that ther 
I ) inv cor plex factors involved in 
itl i lation that any laboratory 
odel VO to we is big as ill out 
rs its 1 order to be a V ilid model 
t D Fultz | St d the probles t 
I t ] ti\ ly ] rg re | 
otions. 
Evolved Into a Bowl 
His dishpan has now evolved into a 15 
h glass bow! with vertical sides about six 
hes high and a flat bottom. It is placed 
na rotating table, something like a phono 
iph turntable. Sometimes two liquids of 
different weight and color are carefull) 
placed in t bowl, to represent the two 
lifferent densities of air found along a cold 
. ) 
At other tu nly one liquid is used. In 
t < heat n electric resistance 
eater, is applied to t outside of the bowl, 
taking the place of the sun. Thus the cen 
r of th owl 1 the North Pol and the 
tside rim tl juator. Aluminum powder 
sprinkl ad n tl surface so the currents, 
ddies and cyclones that may develop can 
wat nd photographed 
T owl is set spinning around, just 
arth spins. To “stop” th otion of 
eartl o that the relative motions of 
ir” currents can be watched, a roto 
pe is used This optical instrument 
otates in the opposite direction at the same 
| the bowl and makes the image of 
owl appear to stationary 
It is f inating to watch a circulation 
p as the bowl starts spinning around 
I flect i ething like it would be to 
tch the daily weather map in a news 
aper in motion, except, of course, the pi 
re in tl ov xtends over the northern 


However, it is more like watching the 
weather bureau’s charts of the general cir 
cu 10,000 and 40,000 feet. 
Up there, the wind direction is predomi 


from west to east, and this current 


lation between 


nantly 
to south 


undulations can be 


undulates from north 

The 
veloping on the 
Shortly, you can see one of the undulations 
of waves break off and form an anticyclone, 


around a 


seen de 


bowl. 


same 


surface of the 


a clockwise movement of the air 
| how the 


central point. You can see cold 


weather moves from the pole and the warm 
the equator in a complex but 


weather fron 


interrelated pattern 


Jet Stream Simulated 


Even jet streams, those extremely fast air 


currents in the upper air, form in the bowl, 


ind the aluminum powder in the jet stream 


| 


iround tl e bow! much raster than the 


races 
powder on each side of the strean 

Dr. Fultz even puts “mountain chains” 
in his artificial weather patterns. A small 


the bottom and 


block of 
taking the 


wood resting on 


place of the Rockies or the Urals 
produces marked effects on the general cit 
culation patterns generated in the bowl. 
Dr. Fultz, assistant professor of meteor 
ology at the University of Chicago, sets up 
his weather bowls in the cluttered basement 


of the geography building on the campus. 





WEATHER BOWL — Circulation 

pattern of the northern hemisphere’s 

weather is shown by aluminum pow- 

der sprinkled on top of the swirling 
liquid in a dishpan. 


He credits Dr. Carl-Gustay 
with much of the inspiration for his studies. 

The young Ph.D. won this year’s Meisin 
ger award for his work with laboratory 
weather. The Meisinger award is given 
each year by the American Meteorological 
Society to the young meteorologist who 
has done the best research job. 

Meteorologists look hopefully to Dr. 
Fultz’s work to provide some of the an 
swers as to what makes tomorrow’s weather 
by illustrating the relative importance of 
the forces and influences which act on the 
air in which we all live. 


Influence of Mountains 


The Rockies, and other mountain chains, 
may well have a world wide influence on 
the kind of weather we get. 

This is the conclusion of Dr. Robert R. 
Long of Johns Hopkins University, Balti 
more, who brought the mountain chains 
into the laboratory to prove his point. Dr. 
Long puts a model of the weather of half 
the world into a bow! and studies the gen 
eral circulation. Dr. Long learned about 
weather bowls by working with Dr. Fultz 
at the University of Chicago. 

His bowl consists of two half globes, one 
inside the other. The space between is filled 
with water. When his bowl is set rotating, 
the currents and eddies of the water resem 
ble the general circulation of the atmos 
phere over the northern hemisphere. 

Dr. Long stuck objects of various shapes 
and sizes into the water between the two 
hemispheres to represent mountains and 
mountain chains. The mountains, attached 
to an independent arm, were also rotated, 
either more slowly or faster than the bowl, 
to simulate either west-to-east or east-to 
west wind currents. 

Weathermen have shown that the gen 
eral pattern of our weather is determined 
by the relative strength, speed and direction 
of the wind currents between 10,000 and 
30,000 feet. Dr. Long showed, in his bowl, 
that mountain chains have an influence on 
these wind currents at heights far above 
their summits. 

The atmosphere—in the case of the bow], 
the water—above the mountain chain tends 
to remain stationary, thus putting up an 
even higher barrier to the winds trying to 
get over the mountains. 

When they do get anticyclones 
are formed. Waves in the general circula 
tion appear that continue around the world. 

It is the size and height of these waves 
which determine how and whether cold air 
can get down from the arctic and warm air 
from the equator. These experiments show 
that long, thin barriers resembling the 
Rockies and the Andes are very effective in 
producing well-defined waves. 

Science News Letter, August 16, 1952 
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r METEOROLOGY 


Many Potential ° 


> BETWEEN 4,000 ard 10,000 balloons of 
ll shapes and sizes are launched each day 
n the United States by government agen 
ies and private institutions, thus causing 
nany of the “flying saucer” scares. 

Some fly way up at 100,000 feet, making 
neasurements of weather conditions and cos 
nic rays. Others go up only 10,000 to 30,000 
eet to provide the Weather Bureau and the 
\ir Weather Service with information on 
vhich to make forecasts. 

They rise from about 1,000 launching sites 
n all parts of the United States. Naval re 
earch scientists and the Air Research De 
fense Command let some of the largest go- 
to the highest altitudes. 

One of these research balloon flights 
aused a “flying saucer” scare in central Ohio 
recently. Four balloons tied together, lifting 
research instruments high into the atmos 
phere, were seen by many Columbus resi 
lents. 


ARCHAEOLOGY 
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Saucers. 


The Air Force’s Air Intelligence Informa 
tion Center, in charge of Project Bluebook 
which investigates reports of strange objects 
in the air, says it cannot make a positive 
identification of a balloon in less than 15 
hours because of the great number of them 
in the air every day. 

The high-flying balloons released by the 
Air Research Development Board are 45 to 
110 feet in diameter and up to 130 feet long 
The height at which they fly can now bx 
controlled for periods as long as three days 

Beginning next fall, there will be more of 
the big balloons in the air. ARDC will start 
daily flights from three West Coast launch 
ing sites. They will be tracked as they move 
across the country with radar and by ground 
observers. 


They will discover new facts about winds, 
turbulence, temperature, atmospheric pres 
sure, useful for guided missiles and jets. 
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Roman Weighing Devices 


> ROMANS 1,800 years ago had weighing 
nstruments more convenient than our own, 
nd the Roman shopper of that day probably 
carried his own instrument with him to 
veigh out what he bought. 
This is indicated by a bronze instrument 
n the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, Md. 
It works on the lever principle. The port 
ble bronze rod, 14 inches long, may be 
hung up by one of three hooks, each on a 
different face of the rod. The sack or chunk 
of meat to be weighed is hung on hooks sus 
pended from a chain at the end of the short 
irm of the lever. Similar scales are still used. 
But instead of hanging one of a series 
of graduated weights from the long arm, as 
do many of our weighing instruments today, 
single counterweight was used. This was 
id back and forth along the graduated scale 
m the long arm of the lever untl it just 
ilanced the object being weighed. The 
veight could then be read from the scale. 
The Roman instrument maker apparently 
iade his instrument first and then marked 


off his scale by testing it rather than gradu 


ting it by following mathematical calcula 
Kent Hill, curator of 
Walters Art Gallery, 
instrument in 


ncient Art at the 
ymments in 
ircheology (Spring). 


reporting the 


The instrument has three faces and three 
ales, each one exposed, at a convenient 
gle for reading, when the scale was hung 

its corresponding hook. One or another 
f the scales could be used to weigh amounts 
» to 47 Roman pounds except for articles 
eighing 17 and 20 pounds where there was 


zap between scales. 
The original user of the instrument may 


have taken care of the gap by hanging on 
an extra weight, or he may merely have 
hoped that he would never be called upon 
to weigh an object of that particular size. 
Science News Letter, August 16, 1952 


TECHNOLOGY 
Fabric Dyeing Method 
Uses Pressure Machine 


> DYEING BATCHES of fabrics in the 
textile industry is improved with a process 
using a new pressure fabric dyeing ma 
chine. The machine is said to provide the 
first major change in batch dyeing methods 
for fabrics in 500 years. 

The machine was designed by Paul M 
Cole of the Du Pont Company in its textil< 
research Wilmington, Del. 
While ready for demonstrations, it is not 
yet ready for commercial production. 

The machine still needs the refinement 
of the textile machinery manufacturer and 
the experienced touch of the practical dyer, 
according to Mr. Cole. 

It is known 


laboratory, 


as a barotor, the name com 
ing from The principal me 
chanical rotor and 
uniquely operating bars within a steel cyl 
inder. The machine was developed particu 
larly for dyeing new synthetic-fiber fabrics. 

Its advantages include holding the fabric 
in open width at all times, tensionless and 
wrinkle free. Also all points are in uniform 
and frequent bath contact, and the machine 
constructions, 


“bar rotor.” 


parts consist of a 


can be used with all fabric 
both filament and spun. 
Science News Letter, August 16, 1952 


Why Die Before 
Your Time? 


YOU CAN LIVE YEARS LONGER ... By Know- 


ing the Unconscious Ways in Which You May be 





Shortening Your Life. A Prominent Doctor Nou 
Shows You How to Recognize Them 


and What to Do 


a> AND THINK! Will you die before your 
~~ time? Are you doing things to your mind 


> 


and body that will shorten your life? 

Are you taxing your heart without knowing it. 
working and playing too hard? Are you strain- 
ing vital organs, eating improper foods, letting 
worries prey on your 
“nerves”? Are you ig- 
noring danger signals of 
ailments that could be 


“caught in time’? 
OyERWEIGHT — | Stop Killing Yourself 
slim you. help you Now a prominent preve 
live longer; yet eat necialist. Dr 
as much as you like Qs “ee sr : 
YOUR HEART Seer: * 


How various diseases 





PARTIAL 
CONTENTS 


tive medicine 
Peter J 


bes the 30 enemies that 


of heart originate may rob you of long life 
How to avoid then His new book “How To 
New treatments for Stop Killing Yourself,”’ tell 


you the unconscious ways it 
which YOU may be shorter 


t ller 
SMOKING Who 


should not smoke 
How to stop—if you ng your life; how to ree 
must I e them: what to do about 


HIGH BLOOD then 
PRESSURE 


Learning to live with Dr. Steincrohn tells y 


it. A simple, pleas how various diseases of the 
ant routine that adds heart riginate how 
years to lives > 4) 

¢ id them He gives you 
eamewee—Ters fe ee 
few ounces a day imple pleasant routine ia 


can help you live can add years to the lives of 
longer high blood pressure sufferer 

SUCCESSFUL He tells how to live happily 
FAILURES HAVE with an uleer—what to do 
ULCERS——Sensible ibout 
way to treat it. How 
to live happily with 


insomnia constipa 
on, smoking, drinking. The 


book includes a 12-day diet 


one 

CANCER who gets that slims you down for 

it? What does not longer life; fascinating case 

cause it Amazing histories about others that 

records of cures } } } rar 
show you how to live longe 

What will often y : 

: happier 

cause it 


MEETING 
STRAINS OF 
EVERYDAY LIV- 


ING Recuperat for 5 Days 
ing quickly from in 


tense strain. A sensi SEND NO MONEY 
ble routine that Mail coupon today to get 
minimizes str ns t 100k wih days “REI 
HOW TO KILL t k for lay FRI 
YOURSELF BY : 
BEING YOUR or tw 


Read Book FREE 


amination. Read a chapter 
If not convinced it 


OWN DOCTOR can help you (or someone 
How do you know lear to you) combat the 
it’s just a headache forces that may rob you of 
indigestion or “rut longer life send the 
down"’ condition book back and owe nothing 








| AI I it and send only 
postage and 
handling charge in full pay- 
ment Mail coupen now— 
without money if you prefer. 
Wilfred Funk, Inc., Dept. 
K908, 33 W. 46 St., New 
York 36, N. Y¥ 


—_— — 





Or keep 


$2.05 plus 
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ASTRONOMY 


Radio Noise Outbursts 


Hisses at microwave frequencies usually accompanied 
by solar flares and shortwave radio blackouts. Noise reported 
at 35,000 megacycles, highest frequency yet. 


> OUTBURSTS OF rad ua coincide with those of longer wave 
frequencies are usually accompani ngth 
flares « in and sudden Che bursts at a wavelength of 8.5 milli 
( lio signals, studies reported meters (a frequency of 35,000 megacycles) 
London iffer from those at longer wavelengths in 
From May 1 to Oct. | last y f two main respects: |. The bursts usually 
ts of radiation were recorded at fi nd much sooner and 2. Their amplitude is 
yuency ol 5.000 megacycles on a two-foot ich smaller The largest burst vet ob 
isket-shaped radiotelescope at the Naval served at a wavelength of 8.5 millimeters 
Research Laboratory, Washington caused an increase in the total solar radia 
Four of the bursts coincided with o tion of only 27 None of the bursts ob 
Hares and sudden tonic disturbances, D1 erved lasted more than five minutes. 
John P. Hagen and Nannielou Hepburn « Che radio receiver in the spring of 1951 
the Naval Research Laboratory report in} was adjusted to follow the sun during the 
\ (Aug daylight hours and record continuously the 
This is the highest frequen t wh intensity of the sun’s radiation. Previous 
dio astronomers have record tremen vork had shown that the intensity of the 
lous increases in the amount of radio radi sun's radiation at 8.5 mullimeters wave 
the is putting out. The radiotel length w much more constant than at 
( waves about hird of an’ longer wavelengths. The original work, 
long, much longer than the waves of however, was done with a highly directive 
ight that you see or photograph, cam, so that only a portion of the sun’s 
consider vy shorter than the radio ft irface was observed at one time 
quency whi 1g 1o prog . In the new radiometer the sun ts seen as 
yur hor point source. With all the sun’s disk vis 
Burst ngt le at one time, sudden changes in the 
icl t i f itv of the radiation anywhere in the~ 
osp in’s surface can easily be noted 
g gt! T} Science News Letter, August 16, 1952 


TURAL 


India’s Steel-Making Ores 


RESOURCES 


number two in the 


> INDIA MAY be | ce 4 t it position being 
theastern and rn Asia 1 t bast 
trial and mechan develoy \ publication of the U. S. Bureau of 
production of ste Mines, “Sources of Iron Ore In Asia,” states 
It is the one country of tl that the large iron ore deposits and coal 
ge deposits of iron ore, mangan ines west of Calcutta are marvelously near 
‘king coal, essential raw materials for ich other, and with abundant cheap labor 
t iron and st industry lilable, give India the potential for a large 
Japan has the largest iron and st ron and steel industry when nature's gifts 
Far | ut most of t , fully utilized. 
ist | sh col l Science News Letter, August 16, 1952 
China and Manchuria, sou t 
game 4 PUBLIC SAFETY 
Malaya and the Philippin Traffic Studied by 
pal Asiatic exporters of iron ore to ° e 
lapan, with some coming from the United Engineer “Policemen” 
Stat Canada and India Jap irg 
domes iron ine provides W-gI > TO GATHER more information about 
yi juires fine grinding ¢ factors involved in trafhe accidents, 
tration |. H. Mathewson and D. M. Severy of the 
d ' Institute of Transportation and Trafic En 
p developed in proportio gineering at the University of California at 
heir size. either for home use ot export LOS Angeles have temporarily become 
Developments are planned, and withi rafhe policemen.” 
decade or so India mav become far mor While not assuming law-enforcing pow 
| tant t 1 now in steel pre luction, its ers, they have converted an automobile into 


a prowl car, complete with short-wave 
radio. By picking up police calls relating 
to accidents within a radius of 
the U.C.L.A. campus, they hope to arrive 
at the scene of crashes in time to gather 
significant data. 


The study is being made with the co 


five-mile 


operation of the Los Angeles Police Depart 
ment, and regular members of the police 
force will conduct their usual accident in 
vestigations. 


The U.C.L.A. engineers will seek such 
information as length of skid marks, 
weights of cars involved, structural defor 


mation and nature and extent of injuries to 
car occupants. By evaluating and correlat 
ing such data, they hope to develop new 
trafhe factors. 
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safety 


Hypodermic Needle 
Operated by Spring 


> A SPRING-OPERATED hypodermi 
needle designed to make self-administered 
injections easier for victims of diabetes, hay 
fever, malaria, rheumatism and similar dis 
eases requiring “shots” has been invented by 
Johannes W. H. Uytenbogaart of Wassenaar, 
Netherlands. He assigned it to Auguste 
Rooseboom of Bronxville, N. Y. 

Attached to a retractable piston, the need 
normally is kept in the withdrawn position 
\ cup-like affair filled with a sterilization 
fluid covers it. 

When the device is to be used, the proper 
amount of fluid is drawn into a chamber and 
the instrument is held against the skin. A 
lever is pressed releasing a spring. The 
spring drives the needle into the flesh, 
squirts out the fluid, then retracts the needle 
The device patent 


? 605.766. 


was assigned number 
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ENTOMOLOGY 


Bees ““Meaner” in Poor 
Weather Than in Good 


> IF THE weather is cold, rainy, cloud 
or windy—look out for bees. They're 
meaner” on such days than when the 


weather is pleasant. 

Scientists at the University of California’ 
College of Agriculture at Davis are trying 
to develop gentler strains of honeybees. 

They find that if, because of foul weather, 
1 bee is forced to take a day off from 
good honey flow, he will make things mis 
erable for anyone showing up around his 
reported of bee 
keepers who were stung as many as 200 


hive. Cases have been 
times during a single day’s survey of hives 


The 


portance to the beekeeper 


temper of a bee is of extreme im 
because mean 
bees will slow operation and 
make his life miserable by constant sting 
ing. Beekeepers actually avoid purchasing 
bees with known strains of meanness. 

Science News Letter, August 16, 1952 
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Books Worth While Reading 


SCIENCE 
SERVICE 
PUBLICATIONS 


August Offer Saves 40% : Complete Set of 12 ltems—Only $6.7 5 





1 ATOMIC FACTS 


ust the information about atomic energy that you need to know. Easy to read 
hapters and fundamental information arranged for easy reference. The H-Bomb 

. Our Atomic Future . . . Structure of the Atom ... How Atomic Bombardment 
Works Birth of Matter 


1 the Cyclotron . . . The Atomic Nucleus . 


Mesons Created 
.. Units of Mass, 


Neutron-Proton Exchange 
. . Electron Shells 
\tomic Energy 


Charge and Energy Atomic Energy Common, Fire Rare 


Progress Atomic Energy Engineering Uranium Prospecting Radio 
ctive Wastes .. . Acute Radiation Illness . . . Isotopes Report Reactions . . . Photo 
graphing Nuclear Particles Radiation Detection Instruments . . . In Case of 


Disaster Naming the Isotopes First Tracer Chemistry Prediction of 


Slow Neutron Bombardment. Fully indexed, 


Postpaid $2.00 


the Neutron . The First Tritium... 


loth bound. 





2 CHEMISTRY SHOW BOOK 


For youth who want to conduct experiments, build exhibits and present entertain 
ments upon a chemical theme, this is the book. Three chemical plays are included 
that can be staged by any group. All about 


Experiments for the home laboratory explained in 


How to produce chemical surprises. 


fireworks and colored flames. 
imple directions. How to put on a show and demonstrate before an audience 


Photography and photographic displays 


Postpaid $2.00 


How to make a speech about chemistry. 


Chemical quiz corner with answers. Fully indexed, cloth bound 





3 EXHIBIT TECHNIQUES BOOK 


When it is time to show off a science project in science fair or exhibition, the idea: 
hints and experience packed into this comprehensive volume will prove invaluable 


Many exhibits that have won prizes are pictured in photographs and diagrams as 


helpful suggestions that can help your own original planning and thinking. What 
to guard against in laying out your material. How to label, letter and display. Ideas 


from professional museum preparators. Simple experiments that will be models for 


those that you will incorporate in your project. How to build a diorama, revolving 


Index that allows you to find what 


Pr stpaid $2.00 


platform, changing lighting, make models, etc. 


ou want to know. Fully indexed, cloth bound. 





4 THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS 


Their properties, sources, most important isotopes, characteristic compounds, places 
n the periodic table and the qualitative analysis scheme, and the histories of thei 
indexed, cloth 


P< stpaid $2.00 


liscoveries, all brought together in a compact handbook. Fully 


ound. 





Special Combination Offer 


5 & 6 USE OF TOOLS and 
FUNDAMENTALS OF MECHANICS 


wo cloth-bound books that will help anyone in repairs around the house, shop or 


tboratory. How to use tools for measurement, woodworking, painting, metalwork 
ig, soldering, wire splicing. Basic principles and fundamentals to help you under 
tand and operate machinery. Photographs by Fremont Davis, text by Marjori 
Van de Water and Morton C. Mott-Smith, Science Service staff. Phototold in over 
Original price $5.00, now Postpaid $1.98 


00 vivid photographs 








7 ATOMIC BOMB FIRST AID 


Just what you need to know about what to do if an 
itomic bomb strikes. Over 7,00« copies ol this fully 
ustrated booklet have been purchased by hospitals, 
civil detense organizations, clubs, etc. By Jane Stafford, 
Science Service medical writer Revised edition in 
ides new material. Contents: If atom bomb hits 
check bleeding first . . new hope for the 
shock and broken bones . . aid tor 
treatment of the injured 


for $7.5 Each 15¢€ 


burned 
uffocation victims 


stpaid 8 for $1, 1 


8 FROM NOW ON, The Next Fifty Years in 
Science 


Watson Davis, director ol 
Twenty appraisals in handsome port 


Provocative appraisals by 


} 


Science Service 
i » torm: Food, energy, the earth, chromic ills, ray 


; 


study, fuels, polio, elements, galaxies, tood race 


viruses, new foods, pubhcation, antibiotics, weather, 
talents, oldsters, radiation, silicon, the atom. Postpaid 
copies for $1. bach 35e 


9 LAWS OF MATTER UP-TO-DATE 


4 compilation of 74 informational paragraphs and 
tatements, as affected by atomic advances. By Helen 
M. Davis, editor of CHEMISTRY magazine. Postpaid 
copies for $3 Fach 10¢ 


10 PERIODIC TABLE OF ELEMENTS 


Both the Mendeleeff and Bohr arrangements, with all 
9&8 elements included An up-to-date chart of the 
| elements by groups and series including 
paces for probable new element Postpaid 10 copies 


for $1 Fach 25¢ 


chemica 


1t PSYCHOLOGY FOR THE FIGHTING MAN 


Authoritative discussion of men, how they think and 
ict, not only at war but in other situations. Timely 


now 450 pages Postpaid 25¢ 


12 PSYCHOLOGY FOR THE RETURNING 


SERVICEMAN 
Expert information on choosing a job, returning to 
ite and children, nerve learning new skills, get 
ng irried, et Much usetul information to anyone 


Postpaid 25¢ 


To Science Service 
1719 N St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Send me publications | have circled below. 
$ enclosed. aa aa 
46e6?7F 0 @ iB 12 ~=ALL 


lf you want all items, circle ‘ALL’ and enclose 


$6.75. This offer good during August and Sep 
tember only. 

Name 

Address 

City Zone State 
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- Books of the Week 


Science News Letter for August 16 


For the editorial information of our readers, books received for review since last week's issue are listed. 
For convenient purchase of any U. S. books in print, send a remittance to cover retail price (postage wil! 


be paid 


to Book Department, Science Service, 1719 N Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. 


Request free 


pubiications direct from publisher, not from Science Service. 
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GEM 


Testing 


By 
B. W. ANDERSON 


Director of ti 
Prec Stone 
Laboratory, Londor 


Commerce 


ous 


Chamber of 


ILLUSTRATED 








For gem collector dealers, jewelers, stu- 
dents em hunters, etc. Practical, clear, de- 
tailed, specifi and easy to usé 

How to identify jewels, to distinguish 
one tone from another and the genuine 
from imitation Science News Letter 

An invaluable tool for all who have any- 
thing to do with precious stones.’ Jewelry 


Magazine 


All the tests that can be applied in gem 
classification and how and when to apply 
those Watchmaker, Jeweller and 


tests 
Silversmit 
Splendid 
literature shows ‘Just 
cientific available for 


contribution to gemmological 
what are the easy 
discriminating 


ret 
tests 


with certainty between one stone and an- 
other, and between real stones and their 
substitutes, and how to apply these tests in 


practice’ British Jeweller 
$5.00 Postfree 
5-Day Money-Back Guarantee 


EMERSON BOOKS, Inc. 


Dept. 250-H, 251 W. 19th St., New York 11 





Richard E. Blackwelde Govt. Printing Office 
Smithsonian Bulletin 200, 483 p., $1.5 Pre 
nti in uniform manner all the available 
facts on the many names in use and misuse for 
various genera a subgenera of this family 
INDIAN TRIBES OF ABORIGINAL AMERICA—Sol 
Tax, Ed.—University of Chicago Press, 410 p., 
illus., paper, $7.50. A great deal of the infor 
iation uncovered by archaeologists and anthro 
pologists is brought together in this volume 
yncerned with the origin and basic cultures of 
the Indians 
Most Orren NEEDED 1952 Rapio DIAGRAMS 
AND SERVICING INFORMATION—M. N. Beitman 
Supreme Publications, 12 ed., 168 p., illus., 
paper, $2 Diagrams of the various makes of 
adios manufactured are given to aid in the 
ing of sets 
Nal ics: AMERICA’S Pertt—Will Oursler 
nd Laurence Dwight Smith—Doudleday, 234 
$3. Much of the material in this book 
i 1¢ from the files and publications of the 
various agenci neerned with the problems 
T ld 28! s 
On THE CONSTRUCTION OF TABLES FOR Mov 
S AVERAGE INTERPOLATION Wilham R 
Thompson and Carrol S. Weil—Mellon Inst 
; p., ilus., pape tree upon request to 
er, 44 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
Paper CHROMATOGRAPHY: A Laboratory Man 
1al—Richard J. Block, Raymond LeStrange and 
Gunter Zweig—Academic Press, 195 p., illus., 
$4.5 4 practical manual giving proved pro 
edures requiring only simple equipment and 
available reagents 


Mode rn 
Pren 
Aimed at the 
book 


mayor points ot 


PERSONNEL PRINCIPLES AND POLICIES 


Manpower Management Dale Yoder 


Hall, 602 p., illus., $7.95 


management, this 


ne 
ana 





lation 


REPRESENTATIVE HES: 1951 


19 4. Craig Baird, Ex H. u Wilson 
7 $1.75 Twenty-four speeches grouped 
mretne ICC ( ig to ubDject latter ire pre 
ented with introductions yackground ax 


ONSERVATION 


os VIEW OF 


4 Review or NoMEN ATURAL ( 


N THE ALGAE FROM THE POIN1 
Tyee MetruHop—Paul C. Silva—University 
California Press, 82 p., paper, $1.25. An at 
tempt to bring into agreement the pr »blem of 
enclatural conservation in the algae with 
the International ¢ f | nical Nomencla 
ure 
THe Scrence or Brotocgy—William C. Bea 
C. V. Mosby, 4th ed., 895 p., illus., $5.85 
This revision includes many topics presented in 
tabular form to assist the student in comparing 
ind contrasting one set of data with another set 
THe Story or Wartrcnes—T. P. Camerer 
Cuss Philosophical Library, 172 p., illus., 
$7.5 A non-technical discussion tracing the 
tages in the development of the watch with 
many illustrations of famous timepieces 


ier Tree or Human’ History — Alan 
Houghton Brodrick—PArlosophical Library, 253 
p., illus., $4.75. Though less is known about 
the early history of America, China and India 
than Near East, the author includes 
these three countries often omitted in other dis 
cussions on the origins of civilizations. 


+7e 


about the 


Woop Cups ror THE Lanp—Arthur C. Mc 
Intyre—Govt. Printing Office, Leaflet No. 323, 
8 p., illus., paper, 5 cents. Several million cords 
of slab wood and trimmings are discarded each 
year. These could be returned to the soil, add 
ing greater profits to farm operations. 
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—Questions— 


AERONAUTICS—What 
tage of a glass airplane? p. 101 


would be the advan- 


ASTRONOMY—What is the highest frequency 
at which radio astronomers have picked up 


outbursts from the sun? p. 108. 
hi 


BIOCHEMISTRY—What chemical in shoes can 


cause itchy feet? p. 102 


How can landslides be 


ENGINEERING-— 
licked? p. 100. 


METEOROLOGY—What climate change is 
foreseen in the next 25 or 50 years? p. 103. 
How can half the world’s weather be shown 
in a dishpan? p. 106 
How many potential 
107. 


saucers are launched 
each day? p 
+ 


PHYSICS—What use can be made of ‘mid 


die aged’ water? p. 104 
a 
SURGERY—How can a person talk when his 
voice box has been removed? p. 102. 
ee ¢ 
Photographs: Cover, U. S. Forest Service; p. 99, 
Dr. Sau! S. Weinberg; p. 101, Northrop Air 


craft, Inc.; p. 103, Fremont Davis; p. 106, 


University of Chicago 
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TRANSPAREN 


FOR SMALL OBJECTS AND SPECIMENS. 
USEFUL IN ALL LABORATORIES, 
FINE FOR HOME WORKSHOPS, ETC. 
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sc, RP. CARGILLE *,.. 
Now Products For Scientific Laborafories Leaflet 


Available 117 Liberty St. New York 6, N.Y. PB-SNL 
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| ARCHAEOLOGY 
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Puzzle Origin of Dorsets 


Ancient arctic people may have been New Yorkers 
some 5,400 years ago, radiocarbon datings of material from 


Dorset-like cultures now show. 


> ORIGIN OF the ancient Dorset people, 
whom archaeologists call the “ghosts of the 
arctic” because so little is known about 
them, is made even more puzzling by new 
radiocarbon datings. These indicate that the 
Dorsets may have come from New York in 
stead of the arctic. 

Many archaeologists have thought that the 
Dorset people were either a_ pre-Eskimo 
group or a genuine Eskimo culture. Their 
remains have been found centered in the 
eastern arctic, but many similar articles 
have been found among the Indian remains 
of the northeastern part of the United States. 

The early northeastern cultures showing 
Dorset-like materials include the Old Copper 
culture of the western Great Lakes region 
and the Lamoka, Frontenac, Laurentian and 
Point Peninsula cultures of New York. 

Before accurate dates were available for 
these peoples, it was thought that the cul 
ture was diffused from north to south. 
Either the people themselves migrated or the 
characteristic Dorset-type knives, harpoons, 
bone combs and plummet stones were passed 
along by trade or diffusion of skills. 

Now, through radiocarbon dating, it is 
learned that the Lamoka people lived in 
New York some 5,400 years ago. Other 


MILITARY SCIENCE 


No Defined F 


> GUIDED MISSILES of modern design 
used as artillery will mean the practical 
elimination of a sustained and definable 
front line, will vastly increase the cost of 
war, will give the defense a temporary ad- 
vantage over the offense and will force 
much greater dispersal of troops and ma- 
teriel in the war zones. 

An Army expert, Major Nels A. Parson, 
Jr., also implies that if the Germans had 
used their V-l’s and V-2’s correctly, the 
Allies would have been driven off the Nor 
mandy beachhead. 

“SSM’s,” surface-to-surface guided mis- 
siles, will be able to hit ground targets 
beyond the capabilities of both artillery and 
aircraft, he said. The guided missile will 
complete the team, as the third and new- 
est fire support weapon, by providing fire 
support wherever and whenever needed. 

Maj. Parson also predicted much greater 
wccuracy for future guided missiles than 
was achieved by the Germans. Their 
weapons had a circular probable error of 
four percent of the range. 

“The dual problem of accurate target lo 


Dorset-like cultures date back as far as three 
to five thousand years. 

This makes it very doubtful that these peo 
ple could have come from the north which 
at that time was literally frozen, concludes 
Dr. Bernard G. Hoffman, anthropologist of 
the University of California. 

The material used for the 
dating of the Frontenac Island culture, he 
points out, was taken from the deepest refuse 
levels of the site. It was found in a hearth 
in a light brown clay subsoil laid down 
when the island was submerged by Lak 
Iroquois during the Lake Algonquin II! 
stage of the glacial period. At that time the 
glacial sheet extended from the north down 
to within a short distance of the Great Lakes 
basin. 

Unless you can imagine a people able to 
exist on top of an icecap, then the Dorset 
culture could not have come from the north. 

Alternative explanations are that the Dor 
set culture came from the south or south 
west or that the Dorset people actually orig 
nated in this northeastern area and then 
moved northward as the glacial ice retreated. 

Dr. Hoffman tells of his theories in Ame 
ican Antiquity (July). 
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radiocarbon 


ront Line 


cation and missile dispersion is not easily 
solved,” he said, “but there are definite in 
dications that SSM’s ultimately will be 
highly accurate.” 

Targets for the SSM’s would include, be 
tween 20 and 100 miles, major troop con 
centrations, marshalling yards, supply de 
pots, important command centers, ports 
and beachheads, he stated. At closer 
ranges, up to about 50,000 yards, smaller 
targets, such as heavy fortifications, impor 
tant bridges, troop anJ truck concentrations 
and supply dumps mig!. be appropriate 

“In the near future,” he declared, “no 
preponderance of encmy force on the 
ground, or in the air, will ':e able to elimi 
nate defensive guided-missile fire until the 
launching sites are overrun.” 

Maj. Parson was an instructor in guided 
missile tactics at Fort Bliss, Texas. He is 
now working on his master’s degree at the 
University of California. His estimate of 
guided missiles appeared in Military Re 
view (Aug.), published by the Command 
and General Staff College. 
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De You ye 


A person weighing 150 pounds on earth 
would weigh only 25 pounds on the moon. 
Until a few weeks ago, residents of 
Moscow had been without a city tele 
phone directory since before World War II. 


new 


Sepia, familiar in newspaper rotogravure 
sections, originally was an organic coloring 
matter obtained from the cuttlefish. 


Only about half of the power developed 
by an automobile engine goes into moving 
the car. 

The dustywing is a delicate, whitish, 
humpbacked insect, little more than %-inch 





long, and is a natural enemy of citrus 
mites and scales. 
Sells Several Stories as Result 
of Training 
“‘N.LA. training helped me to make 
several sales since I embarked on 
full-time free-lancing The latest 
entitled, ‘Cabin Pressurization,’ was 
published in Aviation and Yacht 
ing Magazine Henry S. Galus 
164 Cedar Grove, New Bedford, 


Mass 





How Do You Know You Can’t 
Write? 


AVE you ever tried? 
Have you ever attempted even the 

training, under competent guidanc 

Or, even though you realize that the ability to write 
fluently is so important to scientists, have you been 
sitting back waiting for the day to come when you 
will awaken all of a sudden to the discovery, “‘I an 
a writer’’ 

If the latter course is the one of your choosing, you 
probably never will write. Lawyers must be law 


least bit of 


clerks Doctors must be internes Engineers must be 
draftsmen 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of America 
bases its writing instruction on journalism——continu 
ous writing——the training that has produced so many 
successful authors 

Learn to write by writing 

- Institute's New York Copy Desk Method 

Starts anc eeps you writing in your own home 


You receive actual assignments 
work on a great metropolitan daily Your writing is 
individuall corrected and constructively criticized 
Inder such sympathetic guidance, you will find that 
(instead of vainly trying to copy someone else’s writ 
ing tricks) you are rapidly creating your own distinc 
tive, self-flavored style 

Many potential writers become awestruck by fabu 
lous stories about millionaire authors and, therefore 
give little thought to the $25, $50 and $100 or more 
that can often be earned for material that takes little 
time to write articles on science, hobbies, sports 
travel, scientific papers, church and club activities 
etc things that can easily be turned out in leisure 
moments 


just as if you were at 


test yourself—FREE 


Writing Aptitude Test tells whether 
you possess the fundamental qualities necessary to 
successful writing—-acute observation, dramatic in 
stinct, creative imagination, ete You'll enjoy taking 


A chance to 
Our unique 


this test The coupon will bring it free, without obli 
gation Newspaper Institute of America, One Park 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y¥ (Founded 1925) 


FREE NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
ONE PARK AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
Send me, without 


cost or obligation, your Free 
Writing Aptitude Test and further information about 
writing for profit, as promised in Science News Letter 


Aug. 16 





Mr \ 
Mrs 
Miss { 
Address 
City Zone State 
(All correspondence confidential No salesman will 
call on you.) 
117-M-802 
Copyright 1951 Newspaper Institute of America 
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- New Machines and Gadgets - 


For addresses where you can get more information on the new things described here, send a three-cent stamp to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St., Washington 


6, D. C., and ask for Gadget Bulletin 635 
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INTENNA 
dipole 
le. for ¢ le m 


Working on the 


To receive this Gadget Bulletin without 


special request 


are locked by a 
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i SOLDER DISSOLVER tin, 
id-tin and lead solders that have been 


removes 


tore h 07 
oated on 


applied to a metal object by a 
: ; 


soldering iron. or that have been 


4 i 4 fhadi 


each week, 


remit $1.50 for one year’s subscription 


the piece by electro-depositing or hot-dip 
methods. Mixed with hot water, the chemi 
cal produces an alkaline solution that does 
attack metals, thus preserving 
dimensions. 
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not base 


theu 


ro VICROFILMER REDUCES papers up 
to Il inches wide and of an unlimited 
length to 1/40 theu Working at the 
yate of 500 per minute, the machine can 
record 29,000 bank checks on a 100-foot 
roll of 16mm. film. Documents drop in 


hoppei ajtei 


size. 


sequence into a_ receiving 
microfilmed. 
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being 


joins rubber tiles 
concrete slabs 


{DHESIVE THAT 


can Oe 


O) 
to concrete 
flush with the ground. 


, , j ‘ 
the adhesive will not “let go 


used on 
When it gets wet, 
: o]} the rubbe: 


sf 
tile. 
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{ PORTABLE TOOTHBRUSH has a 
builtin chamber to hold from six to 10 
days’ supply of toothpaste, is made of plas 
tic and has quick-drying nylon bristles. A 
twist and push of the handle charges the 
bristles with toothpaste. Resembling a foun 
tain pen, the toothbrush has a ventilated 
clip-on cap that permits it to be carried 
safely in pockets. 
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ature Ramblings 


to ask ilmost anyone who 


> Il 


is acquaint 


YOU wet 
1 with the tragedy of the passen 
ger pigeon why that beautiful bird has been 
reduced from a primeval population of un 
would 


Why. 


known millions to nothing at all, he 


be very likely to answer at once, 
hunters’ guns, of course!” 

That the correct answer at 
ill. Unlimited m that 
the hunts did account for a great 
deal of the but they the 
principal one. The pioneer’s ax, not the 


hunter’s gun, must bear the main responsi 


would not be 


issacres went under 
name ot 
not 


havoc, were 


bility 
The pigeon 
bird. It needed trees for nesting and for 


passenger was a woodland 


the gregarious roosting of its huge flocks 


Even more it needed acorns and beechnuts 


for food 


| ongte llow takes note of this peculiar food 


habit in “I ngeline,” where h speaks of 


Lethal Weapon 


the portentous flocks of pigeons “Darkening 
the sky in their flight, with naught in their 
craws but an acorn.” 

The pioneer was an enemy of the forest; 
or rather, he considered the forest an enemy 


of himself. It held land that he wanted to 
plow; it sheltered redskinned enemies who 
wanted to scalp him. So he swung his ax 
at the trunks of trees as he might have at 
the necks of stubborn foemen. 

And when the stage gave 
to the developmental, which often meant 
merely the exploitative, the early lumber- 
man finished the job of sweeping the eastern 


pioneer way 


forests clean. 

All of which meant death for the passen 
ger pigeon. The felling of the trees robbed 
him of both home and food, and the multi 
plication of the human population at the 
same time increased the number of hunters 
who had never heard of bag limits. 

There may have been other factors at 
work, too, that we do not know about now, 
like epidemic diseases. At any rate, the pas 
senger pigeon went, and went fast. 
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